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ABSTRACT OF THE THESIS 
A Report on the Culver City Spanish Immersion Program in 
its Third Year: Its Implications for Language 
and Subject Matter Acquisition, 
Language Use, and Attitudes 

by 

Susan M. Lebach 
Master of Arts in Teaching English as a Second Language 
University of California, Los Angeles , 1974 
Professor Andrew D. Cohen, Chairman 

In the fall of 19 71 , a Spanish Immersion Program 
was initiated at the Linwood Howe Elementary School in 
Culver City, California* At that time, a group of mono- 
lingual English speakers were taught the regular kindergar 
ten curriculum entirely in Spanish. The original (Pilot) 
group which began the program in 19 71 were in Grade 2 -at 
the time of this study, There were Follow-Up groups at 
the kindergarten and first-grade levels* 

This study focused on the Pilot group at the 
second-grade level and the Follow-Up group at the first- 
grade level. The major research questions examined were: 

1. Are the students suffering a deficit in English 
oral and reading skills? 
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2 , How are the students progressing in Spanish 
oral and reading skills? 

3* Are the students achieving at grade level in a 
non-language subject matter f i.e., mathematics? 

4m What are the attitudes of the participating 
students f teachers, and parents toward the Spanish 
Immersion Program? 

The following instruments were administered for the 
purpose of evaluation: 

1. The Inter -American Tests of Reading f Spanish 
and English versions. 

2# The Bilingual Syntax Measure, English and 
Spanish versions, 

3, The Cooperative Primary Test of Mathematics, 

4, Student Interview Fornu 
5* Teacher Interview Form* 
6. Parent Questionnaires 

The findings indicated : 

1. The students were not suffering a deficit in 
English oral or reading skills. 

2, The students were progressing satisfactorily 
in Spanish oral and reading skills* 

3* The students were achieving at grade level in 
mathematics* 

4. The students were developing positive attitudes 
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toward the Spanish language and culture, and toward foreign 
language! learning in general* Both the Immersion teachers 
and parents strongly supported the program and advocated 
its continuation * 
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CHAPTER I 
AREA OF INVESTIGATION 



Historical Background 

While popular in other countries for a number of 
years, bilingual education has only been actively promoted 
in the United States since the passage of the Bilingual 
Education Act in 1968. From 1648 to 1920, several German- 
English schools were founded, but none survived beyond 
1919. Reasons for their failure included: a lack of com- 
munity involvement, an elitist emphasis on literature and 
the arts , and the growing unpopularity of Germany resulting 
from World War I. No major attempts at bilingual public 
education were made until 1963 when a program was initiated 
at the Coral Way Elementary School in Dade County ? Florida* 
During the following five years, approximately a dozen bi- 
lingual programs were introduced in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona f and California (Anders son and Boyerj 1970 3. 

Since the passage of the Bilingual Education Act, 
bilingual education has been thought of primarily as a means 
of compensatory education for school children who are non- 
native speakers of English* The Draft Guidelines of the 
Bilingual Education Program define "bilingual education" 
as follows: 
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Bilingual education Id instruction in two 
languages and the use of those, Languages as 
mediums of instruction for any part or all of 
the school curriculum* Study of the history and 
culture associated with a student 1 s mother tongue 
is considered an integral pari: of hi lingua 1 
education [Andersson and Boyer , Appendix D J . 

As of November 19 73, 213 projects in 32 states and terri- 
tories were being funded under Title VII of the Act 
(Wright, 1973 ) . 

While all projects under Title VII involve the use 
of two languages, the amount arid method of instruction in 
the two languages va. cs enormously in different programs. 
Models for bilingual education include: 

1. Simultaneous translation from one language 
into the other; 

2. Repetition of all subject matter in both 
languages at different times of the day, 
e.g., mathematics in Spanish in the morning 
and in English in the afternoon; 

3. Particular subjects reserved for each lan- 
guage, i.e., mathematics is taught in Spanish 
and science in English ; 

4. Use of the two languages on alternate days, 
e.g., English on Monday, Spanish on Tuesday, 
English on Wednesday* etc* 

A particularly successful model of bilingual edu- 
cation, which is not funded under Title VII, is the 
immersion format. Immersion programs are becoming in- 
creasingly popular in Canada. In 1965 9 under the initi- 
ation of parents in the community, the South Shore Protes- 
tant Regional Board began its first French immersion 
classes for a group of kindergarten children* As of the 
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1 9 7 2-1973 academic year, this innovative program was being 
offered through Grade 7 at the St, Lambert Elementary 
School and in kindergarten through Grade 3 in five other 
schools in the system* Approximately 41% of all eligible 
k indergar tner r> on the South Shore were enrolled in immersion 
programs , and similar programs existed in 14 schools on the 
island of Montreal (Lambert est al - , 1972), The essential 
elements of immersion programs are : 

1* AH kindergarten students are monolingual s • 
2* The teachers are hilinguals. However, in the 
classroom they use only the se .oriel language being taught to 
the children. The students are treated as if they were native 
speakers; teachers speak at a normal conversational speed, 

3, In kindergarten and in Grade 1 , all instruction 
is in the child's second language. 

4, In kindergarten, the children are permitted to 
respond in their first language. The teacher often repeats 
the children's remarks in the second language and always 
responds in the second language, 

5, In Grade l f the teacher requests that only the 
second language be spolcen by the students* 

6, In Grade L, instruction in reading f writing^ 
and math is presented in the second language, 

7, In Grade 2, Language Arts in the first language 
is introduced* 

8, There are no structured second-language lessons 
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(pattern practice* etc), The second language is the 
medium of instruction rather than a separate subject 
matter, 

9. The program follows the regular school 
curriculum. 

After seven years of longitudinal study 5 the find- 
ings of the St, Lambert Immersion Program indicate (Lambert 
and Tucker , 19 72; BrucJc et al, , 19 73; Bruck et al . , 1974): 

1. The students have suffered no deficit in cog- 
nitive development, 

2t The students* English language proficiency is 
comparable to that of monolingual peers receiving all 
instruction in English, 

3, The students' French language proficiency 
approaches that of native-French-speaking peers* It 
is significantly better than that of English-speaking 
peers receiving limited amounts (20-25 minutes daily) of 
second-language instruction in French, 

4* There has been no deficit in the learning of 
non-language subject matter 9 i,e, ? mathematics and science, 

5. The children seem satisfied with the program 
and express no desire to transfer to a conventional 
program, 

6, The children are developing a sensitivity 
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toward French- and English-Canadians and towards the notion 
of cultural diversity in general. 

Following the model of the St, Lambert Elementary 

School , the Culver City Public Schools , with consultation 

and assistance from the Department of Teaching English as 

a Second Language at the University of California at Los 

Angeles, began a- Spanish Immersion Program at the Linwood 

Howe Elementary School in 19 71, This appears to be the 

only Spanish immersion program in public education in the 

United States, It is a district program and has received 

no federal funding from Title VII or outside funding from 

private foundations. Studies have been made of the original 

Pilot group in kindergarten (Cathcart , 1972). and in Grade 1 

(Broadbent, 1973; Flores, 1973; Cohen, 1974b). The results 

of these stuiies indicate that the students: 

1* have suffered no retardation in English oral 
or reading skills s 

2* are able to achieve at grade level in a non- 
language subject matter (math) taught to them in 
their second language f 

3* are effectively learning Spanish. 
During the 1973-74 academic year , the Pilot group was in 
Grade 2 , and there were Follow-Up groups at the kinder- 
garten and first-grade level* 
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Statement of the Resea rch Problem 



Whereas both Dr. Wallace E. Lambert, the designer 
of the St. Lambert French Immersion Program, and Dr. 
Russell N» Campbell (1972), the promoter of the Culver City 
Spanish Immersion Program, stress the positive effects of 
beginning schooling in a second language, other educators 
have pointed to what they consider to be its detrimental 
effects- At a UNESCO sponsored meeting in Paris in 1951, 
specialists in the use of vernacular languages concluded: 

It is axiomatic that the best language for 
teaching a child is his mother tongue- Psycho- 
logically, it is the system of meaningful signs 
that in his mind works automatically for expression 
and understanding* Sociologically, it is a means 
of identification among the members of the com- 
. munity to which he belongs. Educationally, he 
learns more quickly through it than through an 
unfamiliar linguistic medium [ The Use of 
Vernacular Languages in Education. 1953, p* 11]* 

Among the influential spokesmen for bilingual education, 
the general feeling is that education should be begun in 
the child's mother tongue, (Se^ for example, Andersson 
and Boyer, 1970; Saville and Troike, 1971; John and Horner, 
1971; Valencia, 1971; Gudschinsky, 1971.) Studies of 
specific programs done by Modiano (1968) and Thonis (1970) 
are cited as supportive evidence. 

The debate over the use of one's mother tongue in 
bilingual education continues. Several important ques- 
tions need to be answered by further carefully-controlled 



1. Will a child's cognitive development be 
affected by instruction in a second language? 

2* Should a child be introduced to reading and 
writing through his first or second language? 

3* If instruction is given in the second lan- 
guage 5 will students suffer a deficit in the basic skills 
of their first language? 

4* If instruction is given in the second language, 
will students develop native-like proficiency in that 
language? 

5, Can students achieve at grade-lavel in non- 
language subject matter presented to them in their second 
language? 

Purpose of the Study f 

This study will present an evaluation of the 
Culver City Spanish Immersion Program in its third year- 
The evaluation will focus on the Pilot group at the second- 
grade level and the Follow-Up group at the first-grade 
level. The research questions will be: 

1* Are the students suffering a deficit in English 
oral and reading skills? 

2- How are the students progressing in Spanish 
oral and reading skills? 

3. Are the students achieving at grade level in a 
non-language subject matter, i.e., mathematics? 

16 
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4« What are the attitudes of the participating 
students f teachers, and parents toward the Spanish Immer- 
sion Program? 

Procedural Statement 

The following instruments were administered for the 
purpose of evaluation* 

1, The Inter-American Tests of Reading 5 English 
and Spanish versions , 

2, The Bilingual Syntax Measure 3 English and 
Spanish versions , 



3* 



The Cooperative Primary Tests of Mathematics f 



4* 



Student Interview Form 



5. 



Teacher Interview Form, 



6* 



Parent Questionnaire 
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CHAPTER II 

EVALUATION OF ENGLISH , SPANISH, AND MATHEMATICAL PROFICIENCY 

Introduction 

In the fall of 1971, with the assistance of the 
Department of Teaching English as a Second Language at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, the Culver City 
Unified School District began a Spanish Immersion Program 
at the Linwood Howe Elementary School, The Spanish Immer- 
sion Program was modeled after the St, Lambert project in 
Montreal, Canada (Lambert and Tucker, 1972 ). In the St* 
Lambert project, English-Canadian children were immersed in 
French instruction beginning in kindergarten* Only at the 
second-grade level was instruction in English introduced, 

During Culver City' s 1971-1972 academic year, a 
Pilot group of 19 five-year old monolingual English 
speakers were taught the traditional kindergarten curricu- 
lum entirely in Spanish* The state-defined curriculum otojec 
tives were followed, but modified for presentation in 
Spanish, In the fall of 1972, 15 English-speaking child- 
ren from the original Pilot group continued the Immersion 
Program in Grade 1. They were joined by six native- 
Spanish-speaking students- Due to parental concern and a 
compulsory school reading test, daily one-hour periods of 
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English Language Arts were introduced at the first-grade 
level. At the time of this study, the Pilot group was in 
Grade 2 ; 12 of the original Pilot group and nine native- 
Spanish speakers were in this second-grade Immersion 
class. Except for daily one-hour periods of English 
Language Arts, instruction «uS presented in Spanish, 
'ir- During the 1973 -1974 academic year, there was 

not only the Pilot group in Grade 2 but also Follow-Up 
groups at the kindergarten and first-grade level. The 
Follow-Up groups had followed the same curriculum as the 
Pilot group with the exception that English Language Arts 
were not introduced at the first-grade level* Nineteen 
Anglos and two native-Spanish speakers were in the Follow- 
Up first-grade class; 26 Anglos were in the Follow-Up 
kindergarten class , 

In the winter and spring of 1974, a series of 
te^ts were administered to the Follow-Up group in Grade 1 
and the Pilot group in Grade 2 and to their respective 
Comparison groups. In replication of the Montreal model 
(Lambert and Tucker, 1972), kindergarten children were not 
tested, The evaluation focused on three major questions: 

1. Are the students suffering a deficit in English 
oral and reading skills? 

2- How are students progressing in Spanish oral 
and reading skills? 

3. Are the students achieving at grade level in 
a non-language subject matter, e.g* , mathema- 
tics? 
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Since different tests were administered to the Follow-Up 
and Pilot groups, the two groups will be evaluated sepa- 
rately* 

Follow- Up Group in Grade 1 

Sample: 

Follow-Up group : This group consisted of the 19 
Anglo students, in the Hra.de 1 Immersion class at the 
Linwood Howe Elementary School* These students had re- 
ceived all instruction in Spanish during their kinder- 
garten and first-grade years, Their curriculum, though 
taught in Spanish* was equivalent to that of the children 
enrolled in monolingual classes at the same school* 

Comparison groups * There were two Comparison 
groups* one for the tests administered in English and one 
for tests administered in Spanish* 

English Comparison group (EC) : The English Com- 
parison group consisted of 18 first-grade students from 
four different monolingual classes at the Linwood Howe 
Elementary School, The group included all those native- 
English- speaking children whose parents had given per- 
mission for them to be tested, 

Spanish Comparison group (SC) : The Spanish Com- 
parison group was made up of 2 5 native-Spanish-speaking 
students attending first grade at a private school in 
Quito, Ecuador, The state-defined curriculum was being 
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followed* Except for daily twenty-minute periods of 
English, all instruction was in Spanish, 

Materials and Procedures: 

1 . English Reading Skills 

The Inter-American Test of Reading, Level 1 
(R-l-CE) , (Guidance Testing Associates , Austin, Texas) 
was selected because it is available in equivalent English 
and Spanish versions* The test consists of a Vocabulary 
and a Comprehension section. In the Vocabulary subtest, 
the children have to match a word with one of four pic- 
tures* Eight minutes are allotted to complete the 40 
items* In the Comprehension subtest T the children have 
tr match a sentence or sentences with the appropriate pic- 
ture. Ten minutes are allowed to complete the forty 
items * 

I administered the test to the Follow-Up and 
English Comparison (EC) group in mid-April in the school 
library. The test was administered on a group basis, 
with each group taking the test at a different time* 

2* gpanish Reading Skills 

Frueba de. Lectura , Nivel 1 (L-l-CEs ) , part of 
the Inter-American series was selected because the Spanish 
Nivel 1 format is identical to that of the English Level 1 
(see description of English Level 1 above). 
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With the assistance of the first-grade Immersion 
teacher, the test was administered on a group basis to the 
Follow-Up students in mid-April in the school library i 
The same test was administered in early May to the Spanish 
comparison (SC) group in Quito, Ecuador* 

3* Mathematical Skills 

a. The Cooperative Primary Test of Matherna- • 
tics (Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey) 
was selected to measure mathematical proficiency* Form 
12 A , design id for children in the spring semester of 
Grade 1 or fall semester of Grade 2, was used for the first' 
grade students. Rather than measuring computational^ ... 
ability, this instrument measures the comprehension of the 
following concepts! number, symbolism, operation, func- 
tion and relation, approximation and estimation, proof, 
measurements, and geometry* The test consists of 'two 
untimed parts, In Part One, the students must respond 
to an oral cue given by the examiner* They must choose the 
appropriate picture out of three possibilities. There are 
41 items in this part. In Part Two, which consists of 14 
items, printed stimulus material is provided, and the 
student selects the appropriate picture. 

Due to the length of the test (about one hour), 
I administered it in two sessions in mid-April. The first 
28 items were administered to the Follow-Up and 
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English Comparison (EC) q roups together in the school 
cafeteria- Following a nhort recess, part of the Follow- 
Up group and the Comparison (EC) group completed the test 
in the classroom of the Pol low- Up students. The remainder 
of the Follow -Up group completed the test the next day in 
their classroom; while the remainder of the Comparison 
(EC) group completed it the next day in the school 
1 ibrary * 

b. The Wide-Range Achievement Test in Mathematics 
(Jastak and Jastak. , Guidance Associates f Wilmington , 
Delaware) was individually administered to the Follow-Up 
and English Comparison (EC) groups in mid-February by the 
reading specialist at the Linwood Howe Elementary School. 
This test measures computational ability* 

Results (Summary of Results in Table 1): 
1. English Readi ng Skills 

The Inter -American Reading Test, Level 1 
(R-l-CE), was submitted to a two-way analysis of variance* 
Group (2) X Subtest (2) (Armor and Couch, 1972). The dif- 
ference in performance between the Follow-Up and English 
Comparison (EC) groups was approaching statistical signifi- 
cance (p < .06 ) , with the comparison (EC) group scoring 
higher than the Follow- Up (Table 2). There was no group- 
subtest interaction • Both groups performed better on the 
Vocabulary than on the Comprehension section (Table 1). 
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2 . Spanish Reading Skill s 

The Frueba de Lectura , Nivel 1 (L-l-CEs ) , was sub- 
mitted to a two-way analysis of variance* The difference 
between the Follow-Up and Comparison (SC) group was of 
statistical significance ( p 4 - 001 ) ? with the Ecuadorian 
Comparison (SC) group scoring higher (Table 3). The group - 
subtest interaction was non-signif leant , Both groups scored 
higher on the Vocabulary than the Comprehension section 
(Table 1 ). 

A SPSS Pearson Correlation Program (Nie and Hadlai, 
1972) was calculated between the English and Spanish read- 
ing scores of the Follow-Up students. Their scores in 
Spanish reading correlated positively and significantly 
with those in English reading (r - * 72 for Vocabulary; 
r = # 75 for Comprehension; r = ,80 for Total; p L -001 
for all three correlations), 

3* Mathematical Skills 

When the Cooperative Primary Test in Mathematics 
and the Wide-Range Achievement in Mathematics were sub- 
mitted to a two-way analysis of variance 5 no statistical 
significance was found between the Culver City Immersion 
and Comparsion groups 7 nor was there group-test interaction 
(Table 4), (Raw scores were converted to grade-equivalent 
scores for statistical analysis.) 
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Discussion * 

1. English Reading Skills 

The somewhat lower performance of the Pol low- 
Up group on the English reading test was expected since the 
group had received no formal reading instruction in English. 
According to the St. Lambert model (Lambert and Tucker, 
1972} 5 English reading is only to be introduced in Grade 
2. An initial lag in English reading was found not only 
in the Spanish Immersion Program at the Linwood Howe 
Elementary School but also in French immersion programs 
at the St, Lambert Elementary School in Montreal , Canada 
(Lambert and Tucker, 19 72) and the Allenby School in Ottowa, 
Canada (Barik et al . , 19 74), 

2, Spanish Reading Skills 

The Follow -Up students' proficiency in Spanish 
reading skills was not equivalent to that of native Span- 
ish-speaking students in Quito , Ecuador* However, when the 
Follow-Up group's scores are compared with those of Mexican- 
Americans in California, the Follow-Up group is in the 75th 
percentile or above in the two subtests. Vocabulary and Com- 
prehension, and in the total test* (These percentiles are 
found in the "California Report*' (1973) of the Guidance 
Testing Associates* The authors warn that the figures are 
to be used as illustrations rather than regional norms. ) 
The strong; correlation between the Follow-Up 
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students' scores in' Spanish and English reading suggests 
a possible transfer of skills from one language to the 
other* A similar correlation was found in the Pilot group 
in Grade 1 (Cohen, 1974b). At the St. Lambert Elementary 
School, a comparable correlation was found between French 
and English reading. Referring to the results of the 
Pilot group in Grade 1, Lambert and Tucker conclude, 
"These findings produce strong evidence for a transfer of 
skills from French to English, especially since the par- 
ents had been urged not to introduce or encourage English 
reading at home '[Lambert and Tucker, 1972, p. 36]. 11 The 
Rizal experiment in the Philippines (Davis, 196 7) further 
supports this theory. Dr. Robert Wilson, the founder of 
Consultants in Total Education, Inc., believes that it is 
easier to transfer from a second language back to the first 
than the reverse, He states, 

After presentation in English, the learners are 
transferring to Spanish themselves, and therefore 
saving a lot of time. But if they start with 
Spanish, the effort has to come from the outside* 
It can't be done by the children themselves 
[Cohen, 1974a]. 

3, Mathematical Skills 

The Follow-Up group was performing at grade 
level in tests of mathematical skills. At the first- 
grade level, French immersion groups In Montreal (Lambert 
and Tucker, 1972) and Ottowa (Barik et al «« 1974) also 
performed at grade level in mathematics. 
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However, Macnamara (1966 and 1 S 6 7 ) , in studying 
students in Ireland, obtained different findings * He was 
evaluating the mathematical proficiency of boys from 
English-speaking homes who had been taught ar i them tic in 
Irish, Macnamara ( 1966 5 discovered that these students 
scored lower in problem-solving, but not computational 
ability , than their peers receiving arithemtic instruction 
in English, In a later study (1967), he concluded that 
though the students had received arithmetic instruction in 
Irish, they still had difficulty reading Irish versions of 
problems aloud. 

Unlike the students in the Macnamara study (1967), 
the Follow-Up group was administered the mathematical tests 
in Vneir first rather than second language, One might 
have expected the Follow-Up group to have difficulty with 
the first part of the Cooperative Primary Test in Mathe- 
matics because the oral stimuli were presented in English, 
However ? the students were able to transfer concepts they 
had learned in Spanish into English, It would be inter- 
esting to administer an equivalent mathematical test in 
Spanish to ascertain if there would be any significant 
difference in results, 
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Pilot Group in Grade 2 

Sample - 

Pilot Group : This group consisted of the 12 Anglo 
students from zhe original Pilot group which began the 
kindergarten Immersion Program in the fall of 19 71, Until 
January of Grade 1 5 they received the regular school curri 
culum in Spanish. In January of 1973 ? due to parental 
concern and a compulsory school reading test, English read 
ing was introduced for one-hour periods daily* The daily 
one-hour periods of English Language Arts were continued 
in Grade 2* At the time of this study, the Pilot group 
was in the seconds-grade Immersion class* 

Comparison Groups : There were three Comparison 
groups* one for tests administered in English and two for 
tests administered in Spanish, 

English Comparison group (EG ) : The English 
Comparison group consisted of 14 second-grade students 
from three different monolingual classes at the Linwood 
Howe Elementary School* The group included all those 
native-English speaking children whose parents had given 
permission for them to be tested* 

Spanish Comparison groups ( SC ) : 

Ecuadorian Comparison group (5C3 * This 
group was made up of 25 native Spanish-speaking students 
attending the first grade at a private school in Quito, 
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Ecuador* The state-defined curriculum was being followed* 
Except for daily twenty-minute periods of English, all 
instruction was in Spanish, 

Immersion Comparison group (ISC) : This group 
consisted of the nine native-Spanish-speaking students in 
the second-grade Immersion class* Six had joined the 
program in Grade 1 and three in Grade 2* 

Materials and Procedures i 

1, Eng lish Oral Skills 

The English version of the Bilingual Syntax 
Measure (Burt, Dulay , and Hernandez Ctu 1973) was admin- 
istered* The authors kindly allowed me to use the test in 
pilot form. The test is designed to determine a child 1 s 
structural language development* It is administered 
individually and requires approximately 15 minutes per 
child. There are similar versions of the test in Spanish 
and English, A picture booklet, containing seven cartoon- 
like drawings f is used in the test administration* The 
examiner asks the examinee 33 questions while pointing to 
the appropriate pictures. The child's responses are 
recorded in the Child's Response Booklet, There are no 
"correct" answers; the student is encouraged to express any 
opinions he has. The structure rather than the content 
of the child 1 s speech is evaluated, 

Patricia Boyd, a graduate student at the University 
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of California, Los Angeles, and I administered the English 
version of the Bilingual Syntax Measure in late February, 
one week after the Spanish version had been administered. 
The authors of the test suggested that the test first be 
given in the child's weaker language* 

2* English Reading Skills 

The Inter-American Test of Reading, Level 2 
(R-2-CE ) 7 was administered on a group basis* Level 2, 
designed for children in the spring semester of Grade 2 
or fall semester of Grade 3, consists of three sections. 
In the first section. Level of Comprehension, the student 
matches a word, phrase, sentence or paragraph to one of 
four pictures. Ten minutes are allotted for the 40 items. 
In the second subtest. Speed of Comprehension, the student 
reads a paragraph and chooses the correct picture out of 
four possibilities. Only five minutes are allotted for 
the 30 items* In the third section, Vocabulary, a visual 
cue is given, and the student has to match it with the 
correct word out of four choices. The 40 items are to be 
completed within eight minutes. 

I administered the test to the Pilot and the 
English Comparison (EC) groups in mid-April. The groups 
were given the test separately in the school library. 
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3* Spanish Oral Skills 

The Spanish version of the Bilingual Syntax 
Measure was individually . administer ad in lata February ? one 
week before the English version* (The test is described 
in detail on page 25.) Two native-Spanish speakers adminis- 
tered the test to the Pilot group and six students from the 
Immersion Comparison group ( ISC ) . 

4* Spanish Reading Skills 

The Prueba de Lectura , Nival 2 (L-2-CEs) 
was administered in mid-April . The Spanish format is 
identical to the English one* I administered the test to 
the Pilot and Immersion Comparison groups together in tha 
school library. Tha test was administered to the 
Ecuadorian Comparison group (SC) in early May* 

5 , Mathematical Skills 

a- The Cooperative Primary Test of Mathe- 
matics f Form 23A, was administered on a group basis in mid- 
April. The 23A form, designed for students in the spring 
semester of Grade 2 or beginning of Grade 3, contains 43 
items in Part One and 17 items in Part |Two f Otherwise, 
the test is similar in format to the 12A version* With 
the assistance of the second-grade Immersion teacher f I 
administered the test to the Pilot and English, Comparison 
(EC ) groups in the school cafeteria* 

b* The Wide-Range Achievement Test in 
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Mathematics, a test of computational ability, was indivi- 
dually administered in mid-February to the Pilot and 
English Comparsion (EC) groups by the reading specialist 
at the Linwood Howe Elementary School. 

Results (Summary of Results in Table 5): 
1. English Oral Skills 

The scores on the Bilingual Syntax Measure 
(Table 6} are difficult to interpret without prior know- 
ledge of the scoring procedures. A detailed scoring list 
is provided with the ten. t. Certain linguistic elements , 
such as uninf lected verbs and nouns , are worth one point; 
tense endings are worth two points; possessive pronouns 
are worth three points. Six steps are involved in the 
scoring of the total test: 

1. The test scorer first corrects the child 1 s 
response* He only corrects the essential 
elements, staying as close as possible to the 
child 1 s original response* This corrected 
form ? called the "developed form* 1 is given a 
"Developed Form Value" (DPV). 

2. The child 1 s original response is given a 
"Child Response Value" (CRV) . 

3. All the CRV points are added up. 

4. All the DPV points are added up* 

5. The total CRV is divided by the total DFV, 
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and the result is expressed as a whole number* 
6* The child is placed at a certain level according 

to the Level Table (Table 7), 
According to the norms of the pilot version of the 
test, all the children in the Pilot group placed in the 
highest level. However, the test was only a restricted 
edition 5 and the norms were not explained in the test 
information. Based on field testing of the restricted 
edition, new norms were being established but were not yet 
available at the completion of this study. 

2. English Reading Skills 

According to a two-way analysis of variance, 
there was no statistically significant difference between 
the scores of the Follow-Up and English Comparison (EC) 
groups (Table 8)* There was no group- subtest interaction. 

3 S Spanish Oral Skills 

In the Pilot group, seven students placed in 
Level 5 and five in Level 4. All the native-Spanish 
speakers in the Immersion Comparison group (ISC) placed in 
Level 5 (Table 9). 

4* Spanish Reading Skills 

According to a two-way analysis of variance, 
there was a significant difference between the scores of 
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TABLE 7 

BILINGUAL SYNTAX MEASURE LEVEL TABLE 



Level 1 - Less than three responses out of the first seven 
questions in any language. 

Level 2 - a- At least 3 but not more than 16 responses 

in any language out of the 33 BSM questions. 

b. Almost all or all of the questions in the 
"wrong" language 

c. More than 16 responses marked unscorable. 
Level 3 - 40-69 

Level 4 - 70-85 
Level 5 - 86-100 
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the Pilot and Ecuadorian Comparison CSC) groups (p<£ .001 
Table 10), and there was group-subtest interaction* 

When the scores of the Pilot and Immersion Com- 
parison CISC) group were submitted to a two-way analysis 
of variance j the difference was non-significant (Table 
10 ) f but there was group-subtest interaction* 

The Pilot group 1 s scores in Spanish reading cor- 
related positively and significantly with English reading 
scores (Level of Comprehension: r = • 96 , sig- - * 01 ; 
Speed of Comprehension: r = - 89. sig, - .001; 
Vocabulary: r = ,72, sig, * .007; Total: r = .94, 
sig. = ,001). 

5. Mathematical Skills 

When the scores of the Cooperative Primary 
Test in Mathematics and the Wide-Range Achievement Test 
in Mathematics were submitted to a two-way analysis of 
variance, the results indicated a significant difference 
between the Pilot and English Comparison (EC) groups 
(p^.01), with the Pilot group scoring higher than the 
English (EC) Comparison group. There was no group-test 
interaction (Table 11). (Raw scores were converted to 
grade-equivalent scores for statistical analysis.) 



Discussion 

1. English Oral Skills 
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The test data revealed that the Pilot group 
was not suffering any deficit in native-language oral 
skills, Since all the students placed in the highest 
level j it was not considered necessary to test the 
English Comparison (EC) group* 

2* English Reading Skills 

Whereas the reading scores for the Follow-Up 
group in Grade 1 approached statistical significance, with 
the Follow -Up group scoring lower than the Anglo Compari- 
son group, there was no statistical difference between 
the Pilot and Comparison (EC) group at the second-grade 
level. Similarly, in the French immersion projects in 
Montreal, Canada (Lambert and Tucker, 19 72) and Toronto, 
Canada (Barik et al . , 1973), the initial lag in English 
reading disappeared by the end of Grade 2. 

In the Culver City Spanish Immersion Program, 
English reading was introduced to the Pilot group in 
January of the first grade. In Grade 2, the last hour of 
the school day was reserved for English Language Arts. 
Initially, the regular immersion second-grade teacher 
took the children to another room in the school, referred 
to as the "magic room, 11 for their English Language Arts. 
Later, this idea was abandoned and English instruction 
was given in their regular classroom. The introduction 
of English reading in Grade 1 as well as the lack of a 
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special teacher for English instruction represent devia- 
tions from the St, Lambert model; there, English reading 
is begun in Grade 2 and the teacher is a monolingual 
English speaker, 

3* Spanish Oral Skills 

Due to the lack of carefully-established norms, 
the results of the tests are difficult to interpret* 
Nevertheless, they do indicate that the Pilot group was 
advancing quite satisfactorily in Spanish oral skills* 
The. difference in levels between the native-English and 
native-Spanish groups was not great, (See Boyd, forth- 
coming j for a detailed description of the errors made by 
native and non-native Spanish speakers*) 

4. Spanish Reading Skills 

At the first-grade level, there had been' no 
significant difference between the scores of the Pilot 
group and a Comparison group of native-Spanish speakers 
from Guayaquil 5 Ecuador (Cohen, 19 74b), Unfortunately, 
the same Comparison group was not available at the second- 
grade level, Consequently, a new group of native-Spanish- 
speaking children from Quito, Ecuador (SC) was. used for 
comparison purposes, The scores of the Pilot group differed 
significantly from the Quito Comparison (SC ) group; in 
Grade 2, the Pilot students were not reading at the same 
level as native-Spanish-speaking peers from Ecuador, 
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When the subtest*, are ranked according to percen- 
tage of correct answers , the Comparison group from Quito 
( SC ) scored best on Vocabulary; then, Speed of Compre- 
hension; and finally, Level of Comprehension. One would 
expect students to have greater difficulty with Speed 
than Level of Comprehension, (Both the Pilot group and 
the Immersion Comparison (ISC) group performed better on 
Level than Speed. ) Unfortunately, no details were avail- 
able about the test administration; one suspects that the 
subtests may not have been timed, even though instructions 
were provided in Spanish, 

Whereas the Pilot students were not reading at the 
same level as native-Spanish second-graders in Ecuador 5 
they were performing comparably to the nine native-Spanish 
speakers in their second-grade Immersion class. When the 
mean scores (Table 5) of the two groups are compared, the 
scores of the Pilot group are higher in both Level and Spee 
of Comprehension; their scores on the Vocabulary subtest 
differ only slightly. These results seem to indicate that 
the native-Spanish speakers have comprehension problems* 

In a study of Mexican-American children in 
California (GTA , 1973), the findings revealed that Mexican- 
Americans generally have difficulty both in Spanish and 
English reading skills. When the scores of the Pilot 
group are compared with those of the Mexican -American 
children used in this study, the Pilot group is at the 
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90th percentile in all three subtests and the total- (It 
should be emphasized that the report points out that the 
figures should be used as illustrations rather than norms. ) 

In summary, while the Pilot students in Grade 2 
were not reading at a level comparable to native-Spanish 
speakers in Ecuador, their reading level was comparable to 
the native-Spanish speakers in their Immersion class. 
Moreover , they scored better than 90% of. the Mexican- 
Americans involved in a study carried out by the Guidance 
Testing Associates (1973), It should also be noted that 
the Pilot students were reading at equivalent levels in 
Spanish and English. 

5, Mathematical Skills 

The Pilot group scored significantly better 
than the English Comparison (EC) group* Rather than having 
suffered a lack of proficiency in mathematical skills, the 
Pilot group was performing above grade level. 
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CHAPTER III 

STUDENT, TEACHER f AND . PARENT ATTITUDES TOWARD 
THE SPANISH XmERSION PROGRAM 



Statement of the Research Problem 

The test results in Chapter II indicated the aca- 
demic success of the Spanish Immersion Program, In this 
chapter , the effect of the program on the attitudes of the 
students, teachers , and parents will be reported. 

Numerous educators (Goodman, 1960; Holt, 1964; 

Postman and Weingartner 5 1969) stress the importance of 

motivation and attitudes in education. Jakobovite (1970) 

and Lambert and Gardner . (19 72) focus on the crucial role of 

motivation and attitudes in second-language learning, Not 

only the students 1 attitudes but also the teachers 1 are 

considered significant. 

There can be no significant innovation in 
education that does not have at its center the 
attitudes of teachers, and it is an illusion to 
think otherwise* The beliefs, feelings, and 
assumptions of teachers are the air of a learning 
environment; they determine the quality of life 
within it [Postman and Weingartner, p, 33 

The presence or absence of parental support can also be 

a crucial factor in the child 1 s academic success * 
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Past Research Undertaken at the Spanish Immersion Program 

In the previous studies of the Spanish Immersion 
Program, rather limited attention was focused on the 
attitudes of the students, teachers, and parents* A 
Cross-Cultural Attitudes Inventory was administered to 
the Pilot group and a Comparison group in kindergarten* 
The Pilot group responded more positively toward Mexicah- 
American items than the Comparison (Cathcar t , 19 73)- The 
results were cited as evidence that the children in the 
Immersion Program were developing positive attitudes 
toward Mexican-Americans, However, the children were five 
and six years old when given the test, and it has not been 
re -administered. 

Unfortunately , during the first two years of the 
program, the Immersion teachers were neither interviewed 
nor asked to complete questionnaires- Violet Pier, the 
first-grade teacher, co -authored an article (Cohen, Fier , and 
Flores , 19 73) and has written her Master 1 s Thesis on the 
Spanish Immersion Program. In her thesis, she presents 
an overview of the program (Fier ? forthcoming). 

The parents of children in the Pilot and Compari- 
son kindergarten completed questionnaires regarding their 
educational background, their educational aspirations for 
their child, and the child's pre-school experience. 
Analysis of the home background data indicated that the 
two groups were reasonably similar (Broadbent, 1973)* 
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The Immersion parents were presented with a questionnaire 
concerning their reasons for having their child learn 
Spanish. Their reasons in order of preference were! 

1* To meet and converse with more varied people, 

2- To understand Mexican-American people. 

3. To make Spanish-speaking friends. 

4 - To get a job* 

5. It may be needed for a specific business or 
educational goal * 

6. To be really educated , one must speak a foreign 
language. 

7. To aid social recognition. 

8. So one can think and behave like a Mexican- 
American [Gathcart , 1972 ] . 

Lambert and Gardner (1972) categorize orientations 
to language learning as either integrative or instrumental . 
Integrative learning is based on a desire to identify with, 
or at least sympathetically understand! a different cul- 
tural group; whereas instrumental learning is directed 
toward some specific use of the language to gain social 
or economic advancement. According to these definitions ? 
the parent's motivation was primarily integrative , direc- 
ted to cultural understanding rather than to career or pro- 
fessional advancement. 

Purpose of Present Study and Procedures 

The purpose of this study is to examine in more 
specific detail the student t teacher, and parent attitudes 
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in the third year of the Immersion Program, 



Procedures * 

1» Students i The 12 native English-speaking 
children (Pilot group) in the second-grade Immersion class 
were individually interviewed for 15-minute sessions, 
(Younger children were not interviewed . because it was felt 
that they would not be able to articulate their attitudes 
effectively,) Direct questions were asked (Appendix 1)5 
but the students were encouraged to include additional 
information. Certain questions had to be modified when 
students did not respond and seemed not to understand* 
The most important problem was getting the children to 
feel at ease. I had spent many hours in the second-grade 
Immersion class and was thus on familiar terms with all 
the students* A few students were initially nervous be- 
cause of the use of a tape recorder. However, all inter- 
views continued on a friendly, comfortable basis. I did 
the interviewing at the beginning of February in a small 
room in the school. 

2* Teachers : I interviewed the three teachers 
together in two one-hour sessions* Three days before the 
actual interview, each teacher was given a copy of the 
interview form (Appendix II) * Originally, the questions 
were designed for written responses, but the teachers 
felt that a tape-recorded interview would be easier than 
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writing individual answers and seemed to prefer having the 
mutual support of a group interview. The two interviewing 
sessions took place in mid-February in a small room at the 
school and at the home of the first-grade Immersion 
teacher* 

3- Parents - At a meeting of Immersion parents 
at the beginning of February, questionnaires (Appendix III) 
were distributed to parents of children in all three 
Immersion classes. Additional questionnaires were sent 
to those parents who were not at the meeting* Thirty 
four out of 65 families completed and returned the 
questionnaires, 

Findings 

The findings of the interviews and questionnaires 
were difficult to summarize because the questions were 
generally open-ended and could not be statistically 
analyzed. The results will focus on the following issues : 

1* The students* progress in learning Spanish* 

2, The students 1 use of Spanish inside and out- 
side the school, 

3, The students' attitudes toward the Immersion 
Program, toward Spanish, and toward foreign- 
language learning in general * 

The most interesting information comes from the students. 

After all , the schools are for the students, not the 
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parents or teachers- Consequently, this study will focus 

on the learner, though significant information from the 

parents and teachers will be included. For the sake of 

clarity? the attitudinal information has been organized 

around 8 key questions: 

1. Did the students have problems understanding 
Spanish? 

2* Did the students have difficulty expressing 
themselves in Spanish? 

3. Could the students read mora easily in Spanish 
or English? 

4, Could the students v/rite more easily in 
Spanish or English? 

5- What percentage of class time did the native 
English speakers spend speaking Spanish? 

6, How much exposure to Spanish was there out- 
side of school? 

7* What were the students 1 feelings toward the 
Immersion Program? and 

Did they like receiving all instruction in 
Spanish? 

8* Did the students want to learn still another 
foreign language? and 

What were the students' reasons for learning 
a foreign language? 

1 - Did the students have problems understanding 

Spanish ? 

One expects the first day in a Spanish Immersion 
Program to be an unpleasant shock for a native-English- 
speaking child* However , only three of the 12 children 
admitted that they were frightened in kindergarten f and 
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all three insisted that they were only frightened the 
first day* One boy commented, "I thought 1 How am I gonna 
learn that? 1 • • . just for a day * * . * When they 
called my name, I thought they said, 'He's stupid.'" 
( Es teban , the child's Spanish name, sounded like "He's 
stupid" to the child,) In Grade 1, two students initially 
had problems adjusting to their new teacher. At the Grade 
2 level, only one girl expressed particular difficulty 
understanding her teacher and native Spanish-speaking 
classmates- The other students mentioned occasional 
problems understanding when the teacher and native speakers 
spoke rapidly* However, they insisted that they "hardly" 
had any problems* 

All three teachers in the program spoke Spanish 
at normal conversational speed; no adjustments were made 
for non-native speakers* Irma Wright 5 the kindergarten 
teacher , noted that students quickly comprehended instruc- 
tions and the needs of their immediate environment* She 
insisted, "If we kept on thinking about somebody not 
understanding, we'd be more likely to give up on someone*" 
The first— grade teacher reported that by the end of Grade 
1, the students understood everything 5 including a con- 
versation between two of the Immersion teachers* 
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2 * Did the students have problems speaking 
S panish ? ■ 

While 11 of the 12 students admitted having 
some difficulty speaking Spanish, none seemed frustrated 
by an inability to express themselves. The principal 
problem was insufficient vocabulary. However, one bright 
student even commented on grammatical problems : "When- 
ever I say corner , I say comer la , and that's not right. 11 
Nevertheless , there was no preference for speaking English. 
Only half of the students felt that English was easier. 
Two felt that Spanish was easier and two that both lan- 
guages were equally easy. One girl * s response effectively 
summarized the general attitude, "I speak both languages 
good. 17 

The teachers agreed with the students* self- 
evaluations ; none of the students had major difficulties 
speaking Spanish. The teachers felt that the verbal f 
aggressive children progressed most rapidly in speaking 
ability. However ? by the end of the kindergarten year, all 
students were using Spanish words and phrases, and some were 
forming sentences. By the end of Grade 1, all students 
were able to form sentences in Spanish. Although they 
mimicked different verb tenses , made numerous grammatical 
and morphological errors, and sometimes used inappropriate 
words, the first and second graders were able to communi- 
cate effectively (see Boyd, forthcoming). 
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The tremendous progress achieved in Grade 1 was 
in part due to a change in teaching strategy. In kinder- 
garten , the teacher allowed the children to speak English 
but responded to them in Spanish. Initially, she had not 
reacted to the children's English, but the subsequent mis- 
understandings were overwhelming. All three teachers 
agreed that the kindergarten children should not be forced 
to speak Spanish because of the other adjustment problems 
which they face during their first year of school* How- 
ever , in first grade , it was imperative that the students 
speak Spanish. The children assumed that Violet Fier, 
their first grade teacher , did not understand or speak 
English, Carmen Jar el , the second grade teacher, insisted, 
"If they knew Violet spoke English, they would speak 
English to her* They need the frustration* ff Oral 
Spanish was never drilled by the teachers. When a child 
was trying to communicate, he was never interrupted. Only 
during a directed activity would the teacher correct oral 
errors and ask the student to repeat the word or phrase* 

3. Could students read more easily in Spanish or 

English? 

Ten out of the 12 students felt that they read 
better in Spanish than English. The children were aware 
that written Spanish is phonetically more regular than 
English, One student remarked, "In English, you can't 
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sound f em [the words] out, but in Spanish, you know just 
everything. ft There was no major preference for reading in 
either language: five preferred English; three, Spanish; 
four, no preference. The main reason for preferring Eng- 
lish was greater familiarity with English words. As one 
student commented^ "Some of the [Spanish] words you don s t 
know, and you don't know what happens." Nonetheless, 
none of the students expressed serious problems reading in 
either language* 

The teachers agreed that there were neither seri- 
ous reading problems nor outstanding differences in read- 
ing ability in the two languages. In the test findings 
(Chapter II), Spanish reading scores correlated positively 
and significantly with English reading scores* All three 
teachers firmly believed that English reading should only 
be introduced at the second-grade level* The first-grade 
teacher insisted that the simultaneous introduction of 
reading in the two languages had caused interference. 
There was both English interference in Spanish, e-g. , 
pronunciation of the ff h f? in hay and bora * and Spanish 
interference in English, e.g., the pronunciation of tf j M 
like a Spanish " jota. " The second-grade teacher emphat- 
ically stated. 

They [the children] will transfer [reading skills 
from one language to the other]. They do not 
need it [English reading] because they're getting 
two new things , brand new at the same time, which 
can be very confusing for such a small child* 
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Let them gat one clown pat, which is phonetic in 
Spanish, and they will transfer, 

Only three out of 34 parents expressed concern with 
their child's progress in reading, Two felt that their 
children were not as good in English reading as children 
in a conventional classroom at the Linwood Howe School. 
Both were parents of current first graders and realized 
that English reading was not part of the first-grade 
curriculum. The parent of a bilingual first- grader felt- 
that her daughter was reading better in Spanish than Eng- 
lish, The remainder of the parents appeared satisfied 
with the reading program 3 with one parent even commenting 
that her child was doing better than expected, Another 
parent of a first-grader related an anecdote about her 
sons One evening he read an English book to her, When 
she asked where he had learned to read in English, he 
answered, n in school, M Yet no formal English reading 
instruction was being offered in his class, Of course , 
English reading material is available in the homes f and 
32% of the parents reported having taught their children 
to read even though one of the guidelines of the program 
had been to discourage parents from teaching reading. 
All but two parents regularly read to their child in 
English, The 16 parents who report reading to their child 
in Spanish do it only rarely, 
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4 * Could the students write more easily in 
Spanish or Engl ish ? 

Fifty percent of the students felt that writing 
/in Spanish was easier than English because* "The spelling 
is easier "; I know how to sound f em [Spanish words] out*" 
"However^ other students felt their limited Spanish vocabu- 
lary was a problem f although one student insisted that 
she knew more Spanish than English words. Over half (7 
out of 12) of the students said they preferred writing in 
Spanish to English* 

The teachers felt that the students wrote at the 
same level in the two languages and were equally willing 
tc write in either language* While their spelling was 
better in Spanish, structural and mechanical errors in the 
two languages were comparable. The teachers regarded the 
children's creativity in the two languages as too subjec- 
tive to judge* 

Only two parents commented that their children 
were having problems with writing. Unfortunately ? they did 
not specify the type of problem! spelling, mechanics, or 
structure. Nonetheless, no parent expressed major concern. 

5. What percentage of class time was spent 
speaking Spanish ? 

At the Grade 2 level, only Spanish was to be 
spoken in the classroom other than during the last hour 
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of the day which was reserved for English Language Arts, 
However, the students admitted that they used both Spanish 
and English in the classroom* To those native Spanish- 
speaking classmates who had difficulties with English, 
they would always speak Spanish, However, to their other 
classmates , they would sometimes speak English but quickly 
switch to Spanish if the teacher was nearby, There were no 
particular topics that they preferred to discuss in either 
Spanish or English* One student said he spoke English 
when he got ''carried away. fr While the students agreed that 
English was primarily spoken during recess, lunch, and 
English Language Arts period, one student mentioned that 
n some times during recess, it pops right at me in Spanish*" 
The teachers insisted that the children spoke only 
Spanish in the classroom, with occasional slips into Eng- 
lish* It was understandable that the teachers were not 
aware of the use of English in the classroom because of 
the children's automatic switch to Spanish when the teacher 
approached* 

I observed the second-grade Immersion class from 
September until May 1974 and felt that the children used 
Spanish and English in free variation in the classroom* 
In late April and early May, I administered a Language Use 
Observation Instrument, designed by Cohen (1974c), to ob- 
tain a measure of the language use of the children in two 
different contexts : Spanish Language Arts and English 
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Language Arts, I observed 10 students for one minute (after 
the child began talking) in each of the two settings on 
three different days, I noted the language spoken (Spanish 
or English ) and to whom the child spoke ( a native-English 
speaker or a native-Spanish speaker}* 

The findings support the children's self -reports. 
During Spanish Language Arts s .Spanish is spoken 61% of 
the time and English 39%, Thus, a substantial amount of 
time is spent speaking English. During English Language 
Arts 5 it was surprising to discover that Spanish was 
spoken 45% of the time* The students did not immediately 
switch to English; instead they continued to use the two 
languages in free variation* This can he accounted for 
by the similar language use pattern of the second-grade 
teacher during the English hour- She constantly switched 
back and forth rather than speaking only English, This 
same teacher was responsible for both Spanish and English 
Language Arts, (At the St, Lambert Elementary School , 
there is a separate teacher for English Language Arts. ) 

One should al£o note that the native-English 
speakers primarily speak Spanish to their native-Spanish 
speaking classmates, Consequently, not only their teacher 
but also their peers served as speech models. The inter- 
action between the Anglos and Latins promoted both use of 
Spanish and better understanding between the groups * The 
children repeatedly helped each other out with language 



problems* As the second-grade teacher stressed: ,f The 
automatic segregation that occurs in a bilingual program 
does not occur in our program. Anglo children arid Spanish- 
speaking children are interacting. They are equals*" 

6 * Ho ur much exposure to Spanish was there outs ide 
Of _5chool? 

Of major concern was not only the students* 
use of Spanish in school but also outside of school. The 
students were a&Tced about their exposure to Spanish on T.V. , 
radio , in Spanish- speaking environments, among friends, 
and in their homes. 

All but one student reported having watched Spanish 
T#V#, but none watched it frequently. One said he watched 
when his Spanish-speaking friends were visiting ; another 
said he watched with his mother (who is Mexican-American) 
and that he translated for his brother. Five students 
felt that the speakers on Spanish programs were difficult 
to understand because they spoke rapidly. However, one 
Student insisted, ,f I can understand just as good as in 
English. 1 ' Similarly, he remarked that Spanish radio 
programs were not hard to comprehend. Only three of his 
classmates reported listening to Spanish radio, and two 
of them felt that the programs were difficult to under- 
stand. Half of the students said that they had Spanish 
records which they listened to "often, ff and seven had 
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Spanish reading material at home which they read and 
enjoyed. 

The students also reported using Spanish in Mexican 
or Spanish restaurants, All but one had been to a Mexican 
or Spanish restaurant, and eight of them had actually 
spoken up in Spanish there* One reported his disappoint- 
ment when he spoke to a Mexican waiter in Spanish, and the 
waiter answered in English, Another commented about her 
visits to a particular Mexican restaurant: "Everyone who 
knows I speak Spanish adores me- I don 1 1 know why." 

Apart from their native Spanish-speaking friends 
at school, seven had additional Spanish-speaking friends* 
When the seven were asked whether they spoke Spanish or 
English with these friends, five said "English, ff one 
said "Spanish," and one said "both. " The child who 
answered Spanish explained that his neighbor was from Chile 
and did not understand English. The girl who spoke both 
Spanish and English said that she did so with her baby- 
sitter who spoke both* The children^ reasons for speak- 
ing English included: "because they're [the Spanish- 
speaking friends] in an English school, and so they speak 
English after school"; "because I f m teaching them some 
things*" Eight of the children indicated that they would 
like to have more Spanish- speaking friends. One boy 
liked the games they played better, and another generally 
preferred Spanish-speaking to English-speaking friends. 
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Nonetheless i three students expressed a preference for 
English-speaking friends because they had enough of Span- 
ish in school. 

While the students reported that Spanish was 
occasionally spoken in their homes ? they explained that the 
use of Spanish was treated as a game rather than a seriously 
planned effort* The students were anxious to teach Spanish 
to other members of their family* Ten of the 12 students 
had taught their parents, brothers f and sisters words ? 
songs , and the Pledge of Allegiance in Spanish, 

The parents 1 reports of the children's use of 
Spanish outside of the classroom closely paralleled those 
of the children. The parents reported that the majority of 
students did not regularly watch Spanish T* V* or listen to 
Spanish radio , but the majority did listen to Spanish 
records* One parent mentioned that his child translated 
the songs into English for the rest of the family* Less 
than half the parents (16 out of 34) indicated that their 
children had Spanish-speaking friends apart from their 
classmates in the Immersion Program* From their limited 
observations of the children playing, the parents felt 
that the students spoke mainly English with these friends* 
Twenty six out of the thirty four families have been to 
Spanish-speaking environments , including Olvera Street* 
Spanish or Mexican restaurants 5 parts of Mexico , or have 
visited Spanish-speaking relatives* A few parents related 
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how their children translated the menu and ordered for 
the rest of the family* Similarly, two parents described 
how helpful their children were at their places of employ- 
ment, The children would act as interpreters in conver- 
sations with the Spanish- speaking personnel . 

The parents corroborated the children 1 s report 
that Spanish was spoken only occasionally in the home* 
The majority of parents were not of Spanish-speaking back- 
ground. In only two families was one of the parents a 
native speaker of Spanish 5 and in only seven families was 
there a Spanish-speaking grandparent. While the majority 
of family members had an educational background in Spanish f 
they generally rated their ability as only fair* Less than 
half of the parents (15 out of 34) had plans to visit a 
Spanish-speaking country, One parent did plan to send 
his daughter to a Spanish-speaking country for her secondary 
or college education. While 23 of the parents had Spanish- 
speaking acquaintances 5 they tended to speak English with 
them* Only five parents had taken a Spanish course since 
their child was enrolled in the Spanish program, and only 
two were involved with Latin-Americans in community affairs. 

7. What were the students 1 feelings toward the 
Immersion Program and Did they like receiving all 
instruction in Spanish ? 

Out of the 12 students interviewed, only 
three said that they did not like school. None indicated 
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particular reasons, Only two children expressed a desire 
to have a little more English in school. All of the 
children wanted to continue learning Spanish, Initially , 
one boy had said he. did not want to but when further 
questioned whether he wanted to stop the following day,, 
he responded, "No , not tomorrow. When I T m in fifth grade 5 
I'll quit. Maybe I'll keep on 1 til college, " Rather than 
wanting to switch to a conventional monolingual class f 
all of the students felt that they were lucky to be in the 
Spanish class. One boy proudly asserted. "I was the one 
who chose to be in this class, My Mom and Dad askevj ma 
what I wanted^ an( 3 I said "Spanish! ff He further commented ? 
tf A group of mothers are trying to kick out the programs 
and they don't even have one [their own program]!" 

The children's enthusiasm for Spanish was supported 
by the parents' reports, All but one parent indicated 
that his child enjoyed speaking Spanish and seemed proud 
of this ability. The one parent did not respond to these 
two questions, The parents pointed to their children's 
descriptions of new words , songs 3 and stories as a measure 
of their enthusiasm and pride in the program. The parents 
reported that only seven children had at one time wanted to 
leave the Immersion Program, Four of them were uncomfort- 
able during the first week of kindergartens and three had 
initially felt uncomfortable with the first-grade teacher. 
Only one first-grade parent reported that her daughter 
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still had problems understanding the teacher and wanted t 

leave the program. 

The teachers were also questioned as to whether 

the students enjoyed learning Spanish, The first grade 

teacher effectively responded, 

That* s the beauty of the program. They [the 
students] can not like reading, they can not like 
math, or they can not like anything they want. 
But they can not not like Spanish because it's 
what they learn in and not what they learn. 

The second grade teacher reinforced this remark with, 
fl They are not learning Spanish, They are learning aca- 
demic courses - fr The kindergarten teacher contrasted the 
enthusiasm of the Anglo children in the Immersion Program 
with the children in the bilingual programs she had pre- 
viously worked with and observed, In the latter programs 
the Anglo children would put their fingers in their ears 
during Spanish time and say, "Oh, no, it's Spanish time 
again, " 

8 • Did the students want to learn still another , 
language and What were their reasons for learning a 
foreign langua ge? 

Ten of the 12 students wanted to learn still 
£r neither foreign language. One wanted to learn French so 
that she could understand her French friends* Another 
wanted to learn Chinese so that she could understand her 
grandmother when she teased her in Chinese* Another, 
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whose father was Hungarian 5 planned on learning 
Hungarian on Saturdays - 

When the children were asked, "Why do you think 
it is good to learn a foreign language?" they responded: 

Frequency Response 

5 You can talk to people who don 1 t under- 

stand you [In English] and you can under- 
stand then* 

4 It 1 s fun, 

2 If you go there [Mexico ] , you can speak 

the language. 

1 Cuz it f s funnier if you get friends. 

Then you can speak th^t language . * . 
get friends from all over the world, 

1 If you have a cousin who only speaks 

Spanish ? you can speak to him, 

1 So my sister can f t understand me. 

The children's reasons were essentially integrative rather 
than instrumental. They were neither concerned with future 
job possibilities nor personal status, Instead, they 
expressed a desire to meet and converse with people from 
other countries, and cultures, The response "so my sister 
can't understand me" can perhaps best be categorized as 
a typical comment for a second grader. 

The parents were interested in both their children 1 s 
cultural awareness and economic advancement, When asked 
why they put their children in the Immersion Program, they 
responded i 
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Frequency Response 

26 (77%) To learn a foreign language. 

17 (50%) (Reasons with cultural emphasis : ) 

It is important to understand another 
culture. 

All students should learn that cultural 

differences are not bad. 
We want our children to have a broadened 

outlook ? not to be provincial* 

15 (44%) The program is valuable for the children's 
job opportunities* 

10 (26%) To learn Spanish specifically, 

8 (24%) The Immersion Program offers as intellectual 
challenge for students who might be bored 
in regular classrooms. 

Just as the primary reason for putting their child- 
ren into the program was to learn a foreign language, 
parents regarded the children's rapid progress in Spanish 
as the program's greatest asset. Parents were particularly 
aware of the importance of Spanish in Southern California. 
One commented j "Many Latin Americans live in this area* 
The Immersion Program and Spanish friends complement each 
other." Another parent of Mexican background hoped that 
her son would regain pride in his Spanish heritage* 

Summary 

The attitudes of the students (Pilot group ) 9 

teachers ? and parents , were highly favorable toward the 

Immersion Program* All three groups strongly supported 

the continuation of the program* The children were not 
only learning but also enjoying Spanish. They were using 
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their Spanish both inside and outside of school and were 
anxious to learn yet another language. They appeared 
happy at school and expressed no major complaints. 

Similarly, the parents expressed no major criticism 
of the progr ..a- On the contrary ? they were excited about 
their children's progress in Spanish as well as the stimu- 
lating atmosphere of the classes, Specific suggestions 
for improvement of the program focused on the need for more 
materials and classroom aides, (Fifteen parents reported 
having helped in the classroom or with instructional 
materials* ) They also stressed the importance of better 
understanding of the program in the school and the community* 
One parent affirmed 5 "We are proud parents. People should 
know about the program and set up other ones and exchange 
ideas, * ? 

Rather than being worried about their children 

falling behind in English ^ the parents were determined 

that the major portion of instruction continue to be taught 

in Spanish, The parent questionnaire contained the 

following item: 

The Culver City Spanish Immersion Program is 
similar to a French Immersion Program in 
Canada* In the Canadian program, slightly 
more than 50% of the curriculum is taught in 
English by the seventh grade* Do you think 
the amount of English in the Spanish Program 

should also increase? Yes No At what 

rate? Why? 

The 11 parents (32%) who felt that the amount of English 
should be increased stressed the complexity of the 
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English language and the necessity of learning English- 
language skills. One parent insisted that once Spanish 
was firmly established, it needed only to be reinforced 
for one or tv/o hours daily* On the other hand, 15 parents 
(44) felt that their children were having no difficulties 
with English and that it did not need to be increased to 
50% of the instruction time* One parent suggested that 
fl at least 60% should be in Spanish because the child gets 
English outside of class." One mother insisted that the 
program would fail if more English were introduced* 

The teachers agreed that at least 50% of the 
instruction should continue to-be in Spanish. The teacher 
firmly supported the program and hoped that it would be 
expanded to other schools. When they were asked about the 
advantages of an immersion program , the second-grade teach 
er 1 s immediate response was , "You don f t have enough tape 
on there [for me to include the advantages]." Then she 
commented 5 "A child can learn a foreign language with no 
sweat whatsoever and no suffering. On the contrary, the 
Spanish flows * It f s part of their lives." The kinder- 
garten teacher, Irma Wright, said that in comparison to 
children in bilingual programs , "Our children are just way 
ahead. Their Spanish is superior. Just everything is 
better* Iiri bilingual programs, the kids have trouble 
answering, 'iComo^te llamas? 1 " The first-grade teacher 
added, "They [the children in the Immersion Program] can 
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understand and speak Spanish naturally. Their English 
skills do not suffer; they score above everyone else on 
tests. They have positive images of themselves as Americans 
or as people of Hispanic descent. Things that Xrma [the 
first-grade teacher who is a Chicano] remembers as a child 
will be things that our kids remember as children too, 11 

All three teachers recognized the cultural signifi- 
cance of the program and felt that Anglo students would be 
able to cross cultural barriers and improve relations 
between Americans and Mexican-Americans - The excellent 
relations between the Anglos and Latin Americans in the 
class have encouraged greater cultural understanding* 
As the first-grade teacher puts it, "It gets rid of the 
old myth that he's dumb because he's Mexican* Students can 
remember how good Daniel [a Latin-American studentj was at 
reading and Arturo [a Latin-American student] at dancing*" 

While this chapter has emphasized the positive 
attitudes of the students, teachers, and parents directly 
involved with the Immersion Program, its continuation has 
been a topic of controversy among teachers, parents and 
administrators not directly involved, Issues that have been 
raised by non-participating teachers and parents as well 
as some administrators include : participation of other 
teachers in making decisions regarding the establishment 
and continuation of such a program, uneven pupil-teacher 
classroom ratios created by such an experimental program, 
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the identification of procedures for selection of students 
into such a program s the specification of objectives for 
Spanish- speaking students participating in such a program, 
and the performance of Anglo participants in English. lan- 
guage skills and subject areas such as mathematics* (See 
Fier , forthcoming for a more detailed description of the 
controversy*) As Irrna Wright pointed out ? "Everyone doesn 1 1 
think we're as great as we think we are." 
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CHAPTER IV 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Summary of Responses to Research Questions 

This study presented an evaluation of the Culver 
City Spanish Immersion Program in its third year, The 
evaluation focused on a group of first-grade students 
who began the program in 1972 (Follow- Up group) and a 
group of second-grade students who were in the original 
kindergarten class in 19 71 (Pilot group). Four major 
research questions were posed and answered i 

1* Are the students suffering a deficit in 
English oral and language skills ? 

Though not quite statistically significant, 
the Follow-Up students in Grade 1 were behind their mono- 
lingual peers in English reading skills. This was expected 
since they had had no formal instruction in English. In . 
French Immersion programs in Canada (Lambert and Tucker ? 
1972; Barik et al .„ 1374) 5 initial lags in English reading 
were also reported at the first-grade level, 

At the second-grade level, the Pilot students 
showed no signs of retardation in English language skills, 
oral or reading, 
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2. How are the students progressing in Spanish 
oral and reading skills ? 

The Pollow-Up group in Grade 1 were reading in 
Spanish at a level significantly lower than that of native- 
Spanish-speaking peers in Quito p Ecuador * However , when 
their scores were compared with those of Mexican -Americans 
in California, the Follow-Up students were at the 75th 
percentile in the Vocabulary and Comprehension subtests 
as well as in the total reading score (Inter-American Test 
of Reading, Level 1 (R-l-CE).) It should be noted that in 
their "California Report" ( 1973 > ) the Guidance Testing 
Associates warn that the levels presented should be used 
as illustrations rather than local norms* 

At the first-grade levels the difference in scores 
between the Pilot group and a group of native-Spanish- 
speaking peers in Guayaquil, Ecuador had been non-signifi- 
cant (Cohen, 19 74b ) - At the second-grade level, a new 
Comparison group from Quito, Ecuador was used^ and the 
Pilot group scored significantly' lower than this group* 

However, when the Pilot students were compared to 
t-fteir native-Spanish-speaking classmates in the second- 
grade Immersion class, their difference in scores was not 
significant* Moreover, when the Pilot students were com- 
pared to native-Spanish-speakers in California taking the 
Pr ueba de Lectura f Mivel 1 (L-l-CEs) (Inter-American Series , 
Guidance Testing Associates ) 9 they were at the 90th 
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t-errcentilr .; t-a bevel of Comprehension , Speed of Com- 
preb'jn^l02, and Vocabulary subtests as well as in the total 
Leading score. ■ Clt should again be noted that the figures 
presented in the "California Report" (19 73) of the Guidance 
Testing Associates are to be used as illustrations rather 
than local norms*) 

In conclusion , neither the Follow-Up students in 
Grade 1 nor the Pilot students in Grade 2 were reading at 
the same level as their native-Spanish-speaking peers in 
Quito, Ecuador. However, their reading proficiency com- 
pared quite satisfactorily with native-Spanish-speaking 
students in California* 

3* Are the stu dents achieving at grade level in a 
npn ^la nguage subject m atter q ; , ; .- ; ,^ ma thema tics? 

At the first-graid€ l^v-al, both the Pilot 
(Broadbentp 19 73) and the Follow^Up group scored at grade 
level* In Grade 2, the Pilot students scored higher than -. - 
their English Comparison group* 

4* What are the attitudes of participating students , 
teache rs f and parents toward the Spanish Immersion Program? 

Thm students have developed positive attitudes 
toward the Spanish language and culture and toward foreign 
language learning in general* Both the Immersion teachers 
and parents strongly supported the program and advocated 
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its continuation. 



Limitations of this Study 

In the search for answers to the four research 
questions in this study ? various problems were encountered 
in the collection of both attitudinal and test data* 
Though repeated attempts were made to secure responses 
to the parent questionnaires, only 52% of the parents 
returned the forms. Perhaps the length of the . question- 
naires discouraged parents from completing them; several 
parents apologized to me for not having returned the forms. 
The responses of the 52% were overwhelmingly in favor of 
the Immersion Program- Throughout the year, I had con- 
tact with the parents and had observed their enthusiasm 
for the program. Consequently f 1 had no reason to believe 
that the remainder of the parents would express disapproval 
of the program. 

Unfortunately s difficulties arose in the admini- 
stration of the Bilingual Syntax Measure in Quito , Ecuador* 
First and second-graders were tested in* early March, but 
the test results could not be used in this study because 
the test instructions &ere misinterpreted (even though 
they were written in Spanish). Rather than having the 
examiner record each student's oral responses, the children 
were directed to write down their own responses. Thus, 
the test was transformed from one of oral skills into one of 
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written skills, 

In the administration of the varinur tests to the 
students at the Linwood Howe Elementary School , problems 
also developed. The children were between five and eight 
years old and some had trouble concentrating for the 
duration of the test. Others were particularly disruptive. 
Certainly, some students are better test takers than others 

There were the additional problems of tester effect 
and testing location* I was familiar to the Immersion 
students but not to the students from the monolingual 
classrooms* The testing done in the smaller rooms f such 
as the school library and the classroom, was more effec- 
tive than the totdtl group testing situations in the school 
cafeteria. In spite of these difficulties , the testing 
periods were neither unduly tense nor uncomfortable, 

Not only external factors f but also the validity 
and reliability of the test instruments must be considered, 
In their respective manuals ? the reliability and validity 
of the reading and mathematical tests are outlined, Upon 
administration of these tests, however , certain items 
appeared to be ineffective. In analysing the items on 
the Bilingual Syntax Measure, I felt that certain test 
items were badly worded, and certain grammatical structures 
were beyond the student's linguistic capacity * However, 
the test was only in its pilot form, and items will surely 
be changed in the final version* The Bilingual Syntoc 
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Measure did effectively elicit samples of natural speech 
which provided relevant information about the children's 
o r a 1 p r o f i c i e n c y * 

Conclusions 

The results of this study indicate the effective- 
ness of an immersion program both in the learning of a 
second language and th development of positive attitudes 
toward another ethnic group* The Anglo students in the 
Spanish Immersion Program are suffering no retardation in 
their native- language or mathematical r -Is 5 are satis- 
factorily advancing in Spanish, and are developing an 
appreciation of Hispanic culture* Relationships between 
the Anglo- and Latin-Americans in the Immersion classes 
have been outstanding. 

The results of the Spanish Immersion Program 
contrast with ':hose often obtained in foreign-language 
classes and in bilingual programs. When foreign-language 
instruction is limited to either daily or weekly periods ? 
rarely do students develop native-like skills (Macnaniara, 
19 73)* The instruction is often limited, to structured 
drills rather than communicative acts* Little sensitivity 
toward the foreign culture is awnk^ned* Unfortunately, 
many of the Anglo students in the bilingual programs funded 
under Title VII are also neither developing proficiency 
in a foreign language nor an appreciation of another 
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culture. The contact between the Anglo- and La tin -American 
in these programs is often minimal both inside and outside 
of class (Cohen, 1974b), 

While the success of an immersion program when, 
applied to Anglo students is apparent, findings may not he 
relevant for other groups of students . The non-native- 
Englisrw speaking child often enters school lacking a know- 
ledge of the prestige language (English in the United 
States) ? support from parents, or encouragement from 
teachers* In many cases, before entering school, he has 
neither developed proficiency in his native language nor 
in English. In school, the non-native ig 1 i sh - s pe a king 
student then has to compete with native-English-speaking 
peers* (T Spanish Immersion cY ' " dren all started as 
monolingu s kindergarten anc .;e not frustrated by 
the superior linguistic capacity of Lieir Spanish-speaking 
peers, who joined the group only in Grade 1.) Before the 
establishment of bilingual programs, the non-native student 
was ff immersed" in the language and culture of the majority. 
He was expected to learn their language while no atten- 
tion was paid to his native language or culture, Rarely 
were qualified teachers available who understood his 
linguistic difficulties. Consequently, the child contin- 
ually experienced failure and frustration in his academic 
environment. For the Anglo child in the Spanish Immersion 
Program, the 'learning of Spanish is an exciting 
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intellect! m1 challenge which is undertaken voluntarily; 
for the non-natd ve , the 1 car nine of English is too often 
a necessity imposed by society. 

In conclusion , immersion programs can be highly 
successful when the characteristics of the students, paren 5 : 
and teachers for whom the program is designed are carefully 
considered* Given the appropriate variables , the immersion 
format offers a valuable ? innovative experiment in educa- 
tion which should he continued and expanded, 

R e c ommenda t ions 

This study has revealed the effectiveness of an 
immersion program while recognizing the importance of the 
variables involved. The studies that have been undertaken 
a . Culver City (Cathcart, 1972; Broadbent, 1973; Floras^ 
1973; Cohen j 19 74b ) , as well as the present study , empha- 
sise the value of the Spanish Immersion Program, Never- 
theless , further research is essential* Not only should 
answers to the questions posed in this study be obtained 
yearly to determine the long-range effects of the Immer- 
sion Program, but new research questions f such as the 
following ? should be explored : 

1* What is the effect of the Spanish Immersion 
Program on the native Spanish-speaking children involved? 
Are these students progressing satisfactorily in their 
academic subjects? What are their attitudes and those of 
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their parents toward the Immersion Program? A comparison 
could be made of the native- Spanish- speaking students in 
the Spanish Immersion Pr oqram , in a monolingual English 
program, and in a bilingual program to ascertain academic 
and -it ti tudina'J differ ences , 

2- What are the attitudes of the students , teach 
ers, and parents of children in the same school but not 
directly involved in the Spanish Immersion Program? In 
Chapter III dif f icu 1 ties with the school administration 
rid non-participating parents and teachers were pointed 
out. A careful examination of these problems could be 
..ina>r taken to identify the causes, 

3i What is the Anglo student 1 s pattern of second 
language acquisition in the Immersion Program? Are the 
errors made by Anglos similar to those of native-Spanish- 
speaking classmates in the same program? (See Boyd , 
forthcoming* ) 

4* If monolingual speakers of English are placed 
in the Spanish Immersion Program after the kindergarten 
year 5 can they progress satisfactorily in English lan- 
guage skills and other academic areas as well as develop 
proficiency in Spanish? (In the spring of 19 74 ? two 
monolingual English speakers were placed into the 
Immersion classes : a girl in Grade 2 and her brother in 
Grade 1. ) 
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In conclusion ? I feel that the Culver City S; -inlsh 
Immersion Program is a valuable experiment in U. S • educa- 
tion that offers a s tiralating experience for studenhs as 
well as a dynamic area fox research* Numerous immersion 
programs have been established and well -received in Canada 
:* "z± ully ? more immersion proqrams will be established and 
supported in the United States, 
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JffFENDBC I 
STUDENT INTERVIEW FORM 



I. SPEAKING 

1« Can you say tilings more easily in Spanish or Engl. :V; thyl 
2« Do ym like to speak Spanish or English better? 

3, Do you ever have trouble speaking In Spanish? What kind of trouble? 

4* Do you ever think in Spanish? 

5« Do you count in Spanish or English? 

6. Have you ever dreamed in Spanish? 

II, UNDERBT4ND3MQ 

1. Do you ever have trouble understanding your teacher? When? 

2, Do you ever have trouble understanding ArturOs Daniel, ete s (the 
native-Spanish speakers in the class)? 

Wj Ljm am 

1 . Can you read more easily in Spanish or English? Why? 
2„ Do you like to read Spanish or English better? Why? 

IVa WR ITING 

1 • Can you write more easily in Spanish or English? Why? 

2. Do you like to write Spanish or English better? Why? 

V. USE OF SPANISH gJJSIDE THE CLASSROOM 

1. Do you ever wfceh Spanish T*V« programs? How often? Are they 
difficult to understand? 



2* Do you ever listen to Spanish radio programs? How often? Are 
th^y oiffloalt to under stand? 

3* Do you have any Spanish records at home? Do you listen to them? 
How often? 

4* Do you have mj Spanish books at home? Do you read them? How 
often? 

5* Have yxm y.v to a IfeAoan or Spanish restaurant? Did you 
speak Sr,m-sh thez ;? 

6* Do you :iov© __ny fr^ands who speak Spanieh and are not in your 
class? Do you speak &igiish or Spanish with them? Why? 

7 7 Would you like to have more friends who speak Spanish? Why? 

8* Do you ever apeak Spanish at home? When? How often? 

9* Have you taught anyone in your family any Spanish? What? 

10s Have you ever helped someone f Ao could not understand English? 
Who? When? Where? 

VT* USE OF SPANISH IN THE CLASSROOM 

1 * Do you alv^rs speak Spanish in class? Do you sOTiefcimes speak 
English? When? Why? Are there certain things you say in 
Spanish or in English? 

Do you ©vr jpeak Spanish Airing Qiglish hour t recess f or lunch 
n^iod? 

VH* AmTUDES ABOUT SCHOOL 
U Do you like school? 

2* Do you like having everything taught to you in Spanish? Would 
you like more English? Would you rather be in a eHf £ went class? 

3# Were you frightened in kindergarten lAim you he**-:* ' vanish? 

4 # Do you want to keep on learning Spanish? 

5 m Do you want to learn still another language? What? 

£* Why do you think it f s good to learn a foreign language? 

? 9 Do you think you're lucky to be ill this class? 
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APPENDIX II 
TEACHER INTERVIEW' FORM 



I. COMFREKEMSION 

1, What are acme of the initial reactions of the children when thay 
realize that you will only speak Spanish to than (anger, fear, 
disbeliefs etc*)? 

2, Have any of the children asked you why they are in a special progn 
or why you always speak Spanish to than? What do you answer? 

3* Do you pretend not to understand the ehildren»s English or do you 
react to it? * 



4, When, in general,, do the children begin to understand what you a*v* 
saying , ,? 

5» Are there certain twies of students that are particularly quid* at 
understanding? Why 1 z you think so? 

6. Are there any studmAs who have articular problems understanding 
you? What do you iLA:*k is the oaiee (language difficulties, 
inability to eoneent*;-^' *0,m .i^'irmers.etc.) 

7- Do you think that moat c .■' the children understand the malority of 
what you are saying? 



II*. SFBAKfflG / SPANISH 

1 , When do students, in general, first begin responding in Spanish? 
in words? in phrases? in, aentenees? 

At what level do thfiy began using difficult grammatical structures? 
past tense? subjjaet/verb agreaMnt? etc? 

3. WMt kinds of mistakes do they make speaking? (pronunciation, 
graraoav) 

4. Do you correct theij* pronunciation errors? How? When? Why? 

5. Do you correct their grammar errors? How? When? Why? 
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6. Are the mistakes of the Anglo children „ ar to those of the 
native-Spanish speakers? If so, please desc:ri,be. 

7« Do you think the children anjoy speaking Spanish, or do they 
regard it as a burden? 

8, Are certain students more verbal than others? Are they verbal both 
in Spanish and in English? Do they learn Spanish mors quickly 
than less verbal children? Are they in general better students? 

9« Do some students have particular problems speaking Spanish? What 
are the causes (shyness, lack of comprehension, lack of vocabulary, 
etc,)? to these students have similar problems in English? 

10* In the classroom, What percentage of verbalization mes on i,r 
Spanish? 

teacher to student 
student to teacher 
An&Lo to Anglo 

Latin to Latin (native-Spanish speakers) 
AngLo to Latin 
Latin to AngLo 

11, Is there English interference in spoken Spanish? Please give 
examples, 

12 6 Is there Spanish interference in spoken English? Please give 
examples. 



in, READmG / SPANIS H 

1 , What method do you usu to teauh Spanish reading? 

2* Do you oorreet idle students' pronunciation when they are reading? 

3 ♦ Do you correct their grammar when they are reading? 

^ etc*!) ° f proiaans d0 thfl y have (wcabulary, speed, comprehension, 
IV, READING / MGLX5H 

1 , What method do you use to teach English reading! 

2, Do you fsorreot the students' pronunciation? 

3, Do you oorreet the student's grammar? 

4, Are their problsns similar to those they have in reading Spanish? 
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V» BE4DINQ / GfflSRAL 

1 • Bo students, in general f read at the same level In Spanish and in 
English? If receptions f pleas© describe* 

2* Bo you recognise any BigLish interference in Spanish reading? 

3« Do yoM recognise any Spanish interference in English reading? 

4** When do you think instruction in English reading should be begun? 
Why? 

5* Do you think the students prefer reading in Spanish or English? 
VI. WEITBJG / SPANISH 

1 * What types of Spanish writing activities do the students perf orm? 
(or vtive witingf book reports, grmmar es£eroisas s etOs) 

2* How often do the students write in Spanish? 

3* Do yoa correct their written errors? How? Do they have to re-wite 
exercises? 

What kinds of errors do the students make? 
mechanicals spelling * puiiatuation 

grammatical s inil actions, agreement f sentence structure 
vocabulary 

5* Are the errors of to© Anglos staiLar to those of the Latins? 
Please give eecaxfiples* 

VP, WTO TBiG / ENGLISH 

1 • What types of English writing activities do the students perform? 
2, How often do the students write in liiglish? 
3* Do you correct their written errors? How? 

4. What kinds of errors do the students make? Are the errors similar 
to those made in Spanish? 
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VIII. READING / QBiERAL 

1 « Do you feaL that the students write batter in Spanish or Enj^Lish 
in regard to mechanics f granmiar 9 vocabulary * creativity? 

2* Do you think the students prefer writing in Spanish or English? 

3. Do you recognise ar& English interference in Spanish writing? 

k 9 Do you recognise ai^f Spanish interference in English wilting? 



EU SPECIAL STUDENTS 

1. Are any studsrte having particular problems in math? Does having 
math instruction in Spanish cause any proHLms? 

2. Are there ray mentally- gifted ehi^.ren in the class? Is the 
program particularly beneficial for than? 

3. Are the relationships between the Anglos and the Latins good? Are 
they good friends? Do th^y help each other with their woric? with 
language proHLanis? Do the native«8paniah speakers usually stay 
together? Do you think the inclusion of native-Spanish speakers 
is ii^ortant? Why? How many should there be? Should there be 
native-Spanish speakers at the kindergarten level too? 



1 • Please write down an approsdmate schedule of your daily activities* 

2* Do the three teachers plan the ourrid&um together or individually? 

3» Which activity do you feel you present most effectively? 

4. Which activity arouses the greatest student interest? 

5# In which activity 1^ tee leamtag of Spanish most effeotive? 

6, Do you prwsnt Hispanic cultural matertal? What kinds? How often? 
Does this material promote student taterertf 

?• Were any of the An^.o students in a Spanlsi^speakijig country before 
they began the program? Have any bmm to one stoce? 

8, Do you present cultural material about the UWLted States? What 
kinds? How often? Is student interest aroused? 
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XI. MATERIALS 

1 * Are your teaching materials adequate? If not, Khai is. lacking? 

2* What kinds of materials do you use? Have you desipied most of 
your Material? If so, please deoribe, 

3** Do you translate all material into Spanish a or la some of it 
atlU to En^ish? 

4* Bo you think fecial materials should be designed for an iinmersion 
program? Fleas© give eocsiiiples* 

xn; tbagkihg method 

1 * What is your gmeral method of teaoMiig? Plaaw describe how you 
present new matertd. and how the students woxfe (in groups 0 r 
individually) . 

2 * Whioh activities are generally done in groups? individually? 

3. Do you think thfrt the preset open^spaoe dLassroom with the 
kindergarten, first , and aeeond gradw interaoting is effective 
or inef festive? Why? 

4* What is the present dlassroOT situation? How often are the tiLasses 
ai^ed? How many students is a teaoher usually responsible for? 

XTLI* PER5CWAL BAOKfl& OtTOD 

1 * Are y®u of Hispartlo descent! Please deeoribe* 

2 # Do you OT@r speak Spanish eutfiide of olase? Do you have eentaot 
with Spaniah speakers outside of ScibMl? 

3. Do you ^eak Spanish or Bn^Lish with the other taaeraien teaehersf 
4 # How did ym learn of the Iwaeraion Program? 

5# Briefly describe your teaching asqperience (grades taught, number 
of years, where, etc.)* 

xiy» general mmms 

U What do you think are the advantages of an tois^ion progrm? 
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2. What a^e the diaadvantages of an iinmersion program? 

3 # what are the main problems \&th the Culver City Spanish Immersion 
Program? 

^ # Do you think tills program should be continued? 

5 # Up to what grade level should the major part of instruction be 
to Spanish? Why? 

6* What do ytm envision aa the future of the program? Will it continue? 
Will it be enlarged? Will similar programs be dinreloped in other 
eerasuxiities? 

7. What do you envision as the future of the Anglo students in toe 
program? W3J1 they irorove relations between An|^o*imerieans and 
Meadaaii-im^ioanet Will th^ become fluent bttingusls? by what 
grade lavei? If they were put into a regular British classroom 
now, mml& they forget their Spanish? Would they maintain m 
interest in Spanish? 

8* How much support or criticism have you received (from school 
adtedj&strator^ teachers, and par rats)? 

9* Do you think an immersion program is suitable for all children? 
for only certain personality types? hannful for others? 

10* What qualifications do you think are essential for a teacher in 
an iniaersion rrogram? 
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APPENDIX HI 
PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



1 • Your names 

Relationship to child: 
CHILD'S nam© i 
ages 
class t 
Number of children i 

name age 



Please mark an X beside thoss children enrolled in the Spanish 
Immersion Program.. Please fill oat a separate form for each child 
enrollei in the Immersion Program* 

2, FATHER'S name; 

birthplace;: 

eduostimal baekgroundi (Please mark an X. beside the highest 

level eompleted*} 
p rimary school (Qrades t»8) 
s econdary sohool (Grades 6^12) 
vocational sohool (seoretarial» mechanics, etc 0 ) 
t wo-year college 
f ear-year college 
irr graduate sohool 
occupation; 

Are you currently employed? JM ffia _Ho 
preset Job: 

3* MOTHER'S nemei 
birthplace t 

educational background: 

primary school grades 1-8) 

a eoondary sohool (Qrades 9-12) 

v ocational sohool (secretarial, mechanics* ate,) 

t wo-year college 

f our-year college 

g raduate sohool 

occupation: 

ire yoii currently enployed? Y es No 

present Jobs 
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4, FATHER'S family background (nationality or nationalities); 

Are FATIffiR f S parents native speakers of English? __Ies _ No 

If not, what is their native language? 
FATHER'S native languagei 

5* MOTHER f S family background (nationality or nationalities)* 

Are MOTHER'S parents native speakers of English? Yes No 

If not, what is their native language? 
FATHER 1 S native language! 

6. Have any members of your family (other than the children in the 

Immersion Program) learned Spanish? Y es No 

Please rate ability: excellent* good, fair, poor* 

Family Member Ability Where Learned Number of Years 



7* Have any members of your family learned a foreign language other 
than Spanish? Yes _^No 

Please rate abHityi excellent, good, fair, poor, 

Family Member Ability Where Learned Number of Years 



8* Has any member of your family spearfc any time in a foreign country ? 
Yes NO If so, please describes 

Family Member Country Period of Stay Purpose of Stay 



9. Do you have any plans to take a trip to a Spanish-speaking country? 
Y es No If so, please describe* 

10* Do you have any Spanislwspeiking acquaintances? Yes No 
About how many? ™~ 
Do you apeak Spanish with them? often sometimes rarely 

11 # Have you taken any Spanish courses since your child entered the 
Iimnersion Progran? Y es No 
If so, please deseril» (WhereV For how long?)* 

12* Are you invoLv^ in any Qowmnity activities with Latin-Americans 
(other than the Immersion Program)? 
If so, please describe. 
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13* Have you purchased any Spanish reading materials for your ehUd's 
use at heme? Yes No Please describe th@ mater ials* 

Does your ohSld use them? Yes No 



14* Do you harre a Spanish^English diertlonary at home? Yes No 
Dees your shUd use It? Yes No ™" 

15« Do you ever speak Spanish in your family? Yes No 

If so f plsase desofibe* 

16* Do you ever read to your child In Spanish? never rarely 

sometimes oftoa 



1?* Do you war help your chUd lAth his homework? res No 
With whieh subjects? ~ m ~ m 
Does he have any particular probl^w? 

Are you able to help him with any problems in Spanish! Yes 

No 

18, Does your ahdid have ar^y chance to speak Spanish outside of school? 

Yes Ho 
"With wK&i? 

o ther mOTbers of the f andly 
relatives 
h is friends 
^ ether (Please esqplaiji*) 

19. Dees your oMld have any Spaniiawspeaking mends (other than those 
In toe taersien Pregira)? Yes No If so* how sai^? 

Does he speak Spanish with tE5E? never rarely scf&etimes 
often ™" mmmim 



20* Does your child era? listen to Spanish radief Yes No 
nOTar — ^rarely soMttaes often ~™ 

21 * Does yofur ohild evw watch Spanish f # V* program? Yes No 
mmm pmn y mlf b sometimes ^ o ften ™"~ 

22. Does he gver go to Sp^Lsh awles? Yes No 
nwrw — jrarely ^smeffciaes >ften 
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2% Bd you have any Spanish records! Yea No About how many? 
Does your child listen to thml Yes No 
never rarely sometimes often 

24, Have one or both of the parents taken the child to Spanish** 
speaking roviroraiants (e*g* GQLvera Street, Spanish^speaking 
restaurants, Mesd>eo, Spanishi-speaking relatives, etc*)? 
Yea . No 

If yes, pleas© specify the situational 

25* Did your child learn how to read in English at hone? Yea No 
ELease describe the material he reads and how often* 

26, Do you read to your ehUd in toglish? m Yes n l No 

never wdy soaettaee often 



27* How do you think your child feels about going to school? (happy, 
unhappy, dees not care, etc*) Why? What does he like the most at 
school? the least? 



28* Do you think your ehS2d enjeys speaking Spanish? ^JYes .,,.,„, No 
Does he seem proud of his Spanish ability? ^ m Yes No 
Does he ever talk about nm words, stories f or songs which he has 
learned in school? Yes No 
Does he ever mention things he has 1 earned about Lalln America or 
Spain? iiiLi Yes No 

If possible, please provide details* 

29* Does your child ever speak Spanish In ft'ont of you? Yes No 

n ever r arely sometimes o ften 

30. Does he ever explain about receiving all instruction in Spanish? 

Yes Jio 

n ever rarely sometimes o fteri 

31 r. Has he ever asked to leave the tomersion ProgrOT? Yes No 
If yes, please aspirin* 

32* Do you think your child is having my pwfcl«s imderstanding, 

speaking, reading, or writing Iniatah? Yes No 

If yes, please explain* 
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33* Do you think your ehUd is failing behind in non*ianguagQ subject 
matter f e.g. math? Yes ^No 
If so, please escplain* 

34, How did you hear of toe Spanish Branarsion Program? 

35* What were your reasons for putting your ehild in the program? 
(to laarn a foreipi language* to learn about MeDdoaiwtoeriaan 
oultursp to have batter job poeaibilitiasg ete.) 
ELeasa * what you feel is tha most important reason. 
1. 
2. 
3, 

36, What do you like about the taoersion Program? (atmospherai child* a 
advanconent in Spmisha eto # ) Please * the most important quality. 
1 « 

2. 

3. 

37, How could the program be improved! (materials, organization, eto, ) 
1 « 

2, 

I: 

38, Do you think the program should be continued? Yes He 

39 « Have many people asked you about the program? Yes Ho 

Do they react favorably toward the program? Y es No 

Please describe their reactions. 



4o« Do you have any younger children whom you plan on enrolling in the 
Inniiersion Program? Yes No How many? 

41, Have you heard of attempts to set up similar programs? Yes No 
If so, i&ere? Please describe, 



42, The Quiver City Spanish Itamersien Program is similar to a Sreneh 
Emersion Program in Canada, In the Canadian program, slightly 
more than 50% of the curriculum is taught in English by the seventh 
grade. Do you think the amount of English in the Spanish Program 
should also increase? Yes Ho At y&ab rate? Why? 
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^3. Have you ever helped with the Xranersion Program, either Inside or 

outside the elasaroom? Y es No 

If so, pleas© describe, 

¥km What kinds of school functions do you attend? 

ISpe of Function (e* e# P # T*A*) How Often? 

45* flease include any aneodote about your child's spealdng Spanish 
outside of the classroom* 

46* If you have any addltonal c«^ts, please include them here* 
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